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They Sponsor 
Displaced Persons 


e First Christian Church, Green- 
, Miss., Garner D. Noland, pastor, 
ably ministers to as large a group of 
saced Persons as any other church in 
wotherhood. 
zroup of DPs who were artisans had 
over to work on the cotton planta- 
in that area. The plantation man- 
soon found that artistic hands, how- 
nimble, were not the trained hands of 
-outhern cotton pickers. The problem 
to the attention of Mr. Noland who 
+a day in the fields alongside a pro- 
»nal cotton picker to get the ‘‘feel’’ of 
roblem. As a result of his counsel the 
-ation owners and the DPs soon real- 
‘that there was more to be gained for 
-outh by letting these Europeans find 
~ outlets for their skills. 


this point, a Bible school teacher, 
we Young, began to give expression to 
velief in practical Christianity. He 
4 work for these people — work that 
ided opportunity for the use of their 
». He secured housing for them and 
sd the cooperation of others in seeing 
t they had furniture. Mr. Young 
wht these DPs to his Sunday school 
, and, as every good teacher should 
_e brought them into the church sery- 


; the suggestion of the pastor, Mr. 
ag took one of the English-speaking 
and visited all the DP families in the 
amunity. They were told of the 
.ch’s interest in them and that trans- 
ation would be arranged so that they 
{1 attend the services of the church. 


r. Noland and his consecrated Sunday 
91 teacher found these people very in- 
zent but quite timid. The church peo- 
though willing and wanting to serve, 
- afraid of being misunderstood and 
ere timid, too. About all that was ac- 
plished at first was merely a Christian 
Ishake. But there can be much broth- 
1ess in a handshake and apparently 
gesture not misunderstood. 


fter visits to other churches the DPs 
rned to First Christian inquiring a- 
- membership. Mr. Young was quite 
‘ous about this because he wanted 
1 to understand the teachings of the 
istian Church before taking member- 
. Thus began weeks of instruction in 
“ech membership which culminated in 
reception of these people into church 
ibership on Easter Sunday. 

he pastor discovered that he did not 
w Janis, Zanis and Peteris as well as 
new Tom, John and Mary of his con- 

(Continued on page 2, col. 2) 


World Council Asks Nations 


Renew Consultations 

The executive committee of the World 
Council of Churches meeting at Bossey, 
near Geneva, February 21-23, 1950 unani- 
mously approved the following statement : 

‘““The hydrogen bomb is the latest and 
most terrible step in the crescendo of war- 
fare which has changed war from a fight 
between men and nations to a mass mur- 
der of human life. Man’s rebellion against 
his Creator has reached such a point that, 
unless stayed, it will bring self-destruc- 
tion upon him. All this is a perversion; it 
is against the moral order by which man is 
bound; it is sin against God. 


‘‘All men have responsibilities before 
God as they face the grave issues raised by 
the hydrogen bomb and other weapons of 
modern war. Let each ponder in his con- 
science, be he statesman or scientist or 
ordinary citizen, how far his own action or 
attitude contributes to the danger of world 
suicide; and what he must do to prevent 
it, and to bring the nations to understand 
and serve one another. 

‘The governments of the nations have 
an inescapable responsibility at this hour. 
The world is divided into hostile camps 
through suspicion and distrust, and 
through the failure of nations to bring 
their mutual relations within an agreed 
system of justice and order. As represen- 
tatives of the Christian Churches we ap- 
peal for a gigantic new effort for peace. 
We know how strenuously the govern- 
ments have discussed peace in the past. 
But sharp political conflicts continue and 
the atomic danger develops uncontrolled. 
We urge the governments to enter into 
negotiations once again, and to do every- 
thing in their power to bring the present 
tragic deadlock to an end. 

‘«This is the hour to listen afresh to the 
Word of God who is the Lord of history. 
And this is the hour for earnest prayer to 
Him. For the fate of mankind is in His 
hands. Those who trust Him do not need 
to fear, whatever comes. He is the God 
and Father of our Lord Jesus Christ. All 
are to appear before His judgment seat, 
and to give an account of what they have 
done, or have refused to do, for their fel- 
low men.”’ 

Following the issuance of the above 
statement the executive committee of the 
World Council asked its Commission of 
the Churches on International Affairs to 
Lring the following propositions to the at- 
tention of its members and of national 
commissions, departments or committees 
on international affairs. This group in- 
cludes seven communions behind the Iron 
Curtain : 

(Continued on page 3, col. 2) 


Security and Freedom 


Hanson W. Baldwin, military columnist 
for the New York Times, devotes his col- 
umn of March 30 to ‘‘the self-appointed 
secrecy monitors of Congress, press and 
public,’’ chief among which he ranks Sen- 
ator Joseph McCarthy, whom he char- 
acterizes as an ‘‘an irresponsible politi- 
cian.’’ He regards these attacks as ‘‘help- 
ing to force the hand of Government to- 
ward greater and great secrecy, which 
breeds not security but fear.’’ 

The Senator has charged that the State 
Department is ‘‘infested with Commun- 
ists,’’ variously stated to be 205, 81, or 
o7 in number. He. finally declared he 
would stake his case on the charge that the 
Department harbored the chief of the So- 
viet’s espionage apparatus in the United 
States. This he later withdrew, saying that 
he had overstated the case but holding 
that this person, identified as Owen J. 
Lattimore, was ‘‘the architect of our Far 
Eastern policy,’’ which was favorable to 
the Communists. 

This retreat was appearently forced by 
the growing opinion, widely expressed in 
editorial comment across the country, that 
none of the persons named by the Senator 
was a Communist, and in the case of Lat- 
timore, not even a member of the State 
Department. 

The nearest thing to evidence adduced 
by McCarthy to support his charges, at the 
present writing, is testimony by Louis 
Budenz, who forsook the Roman Catholic 
Church to become a leading Communist 
and went back to his church in 1945 to be- 
come a leader of the attack on Commun- 
ists and alleged Communists. He testified 
that Lattimore was active in a Communist 
cell, but admitted that he had only the 
word of two leading Communists for this, 
Earl Browder and F. V. Field — both 
of whom immediately denied ever making 
any such statement. 


That the activity of Communists con- 
stitutes a real danger which requires 
sound and effective counter-measures is 
almost universally recognized. In 1947 the 
President’s Committee on Civil Rights, 
while stating that two disloyal groups do 
exist in America — the Communists ‘and 
the native Fascists—said ‘‘the most im- 
mediate threat .. . comes from efforts to 
deal with those few people in our midst 
who would destroy democracy.”’ 


Some four special measures have been 
either taken or proposed to deal with 
these. The first was the President’s .Ex- 
ecutive Order 9835, March 12, 1947, which 
provides for the investigation of the loyal- 
ty of every employee and applicant for 
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Alcoholism A Disease 

Herbert KE. Eberhardt, Superintendent 
of the Central Union Mission of Washing- 
ton, D.C., suggests that alcoholism is a 
unique sickness : 

“Tf drunkenness, or alcoholism, is a dis- 
ease, then we would like to compare it 
with other sicknesses in seven respects : 

‘1. It is the only disease which we ad- 
vertise to the tune of almost 130 million 
dollars annually. 

“9 It is the only disease which we 
propagate to the tune of 3 billion gallons 
of liquor consumed annually, or more 
than 20 gallons per man, woman, and 
child in the United States. 

“*3, It is the only disease which we le- 
galize to the tune of 447,000 retail liquor 
permits in drug stores, groceries, hotels, 
and wherever our women and children 
must go for the necessities of life. 

‘*4. It is the only disease which we com- 
mercialize, the annual drink bill being 
close to 9 billion dollars. 

**5. It is the only disease which is vol- 
untarily self-imposed. Not one of the four 
million excessive drinkers, many of them 
alcoholics, in America, ever became an al- 
eoholic without wilfully taking a drink 
and continuing to drink. This is not true 
of any other sickness. 

“6. It is the most deadly of all dis- 
eases for it destroys, as Jesus said in Matt. 
10:28, ‘both soul and body in hell.’ No 
other sickness, however malignant, can 
kill a man’s soul. But the disease of alco- 
holism will and does, as evidenced by the 
estimated cost of crime in the State of 
Massachusetts alone, resulting from liq- 
uor, of 61 million dollars in one year, to 
say nothing of the intangible by-products. 

“7, Finally, we are glad to say this is a 
disease which is curable for all who wish 
to escape its malignancy. Thank God, 
there is a remedy for this disease available 
to all. There is no incurable case in the 
sight of God.’’ (Methodist Clipsheet) 


New Discussion and 
Action Guide Ready 


Our Community and Its Families is a 
discussion and action guide which has 
been prepared to further implement area 
2 of the chart, The Church Learning 
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About Its Community. This is the second 
euide in the series of twelve which ulti- 
mately will be available for use with the 
twelve areas of the chart. 

This guide is designed to help any local 
church group discover its own community 
in the area of family life; discover the 
good and bad aspects of the community as 
they relate to family life; become ac- 
quainted with the friendly resources that 
already exist there; create a public aware- 
ness of the difficulties facing families in 
that community; and to formulate a plan 
of action that will work toward strength- 
cning the family life of the community. 

It is organized into five sessions, each 
with suggestions for discussion, action, as- 
signments, readings and worship built a- 
round the following topics, ‘‘The Two 
Shall Become One Flesh,’’ ‘‘A Family Is 
Founded,’’ ‘“A Family Begins to Live,’’ 
‘“‘A Family Has Friends,’’ ‘‘A Family 
Needs the Church.’’ The guide in a pack- 
et of supplementary materials for use 
with a discussion group will be available 
May 1. Order from Sales Literature Dept., 
222 8. Downey Ave., Indianapolis 7, Ind. 
Cost 35 cents. R.E.M. 


They Sponsor (Cont’d from p 1, c 1) 


eregation so he and his wife held open 
house for them. 

One of these people is a lithographer 
employed by one of the best printing com- 
panies in Greenwood. His wife is a techni- 
cian in a doctor’s clinic. Another is an art- 
ist who speaks five languages. Another is 
a concert pianist. Among them is a teacher 
and her husband who is so grounded in 
the roots of words that he gets consider- 
able amusement out of the ‘‘Southern 
drawl.”’ 


Each DP has had a personal visit with 
the minister and a secretary was near by 
to make notes for reference and use in the 
future ministry to them. 


What did the pastor and the teacher 
find out? One man asked for patience and 
time to adjust to the American way. All 
are satisfied with their jobs and certainly 
do not want charity. They seem to feel 
that they know their professions well 
enough to compete with other labor. They 
want to work a full day which gives their 
employers such satisfaction that their 
services are preferred to those of anyone 
else. They love the echureh. The children 
like their school — some of them are ‘‘ A”? 
students. 

‘“Are we afraid of these people politi- 
cally ?’’ queries Mr. Noland. ‘‘We are not. 
They have laid in prison camps because of 
their opposition to Fascism and Commun- 
ism for years—one of them for five years. 
He is a devout Christian. Never misses a 
worship service. He has ‘an attractive 
blond wife and a sweet three year old 
daughter. All are enjoying their new free- 
dom and we feel that in many instances 
they believe in it more than we do.’’ 


(First in a series. Next issue, Niantic 
Christian Church, Niantic, III.) 


R.E.M. 
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Federal Aid Pays 


With social security and federal socig 
welfare programs under attack, often fro 
persons animated by prejudice or parti 
sanship, some of the constructive results 
are lost sight of. Under the title ‘‘Brag 
Tacks — Some Pertinent Facts About 
the Economie and Social Aspects of the 
State-Federal System of Vocational fi 
habilitation for Civilians,’’ Michael Jd 
Shortley, director of the office of Vou 
tional Rehabilitation in the Federal § 
curity Ageney, shows how vocational 
habalitation has not only done an exceelle 
job in rehabilitating handicapped citizen 
but has paid off handsomely in the dolla 
and cents column as well. 


DISABILITY AND-ITS COSTS 

The National Health Survey estimat 
that there are 1,500,000 men and wome 
of working age in the United States | 
severely disabled that they cannot sw 
port themselves or their families. Ha 
year 250,000 men and women are disable 
by injury, illness or congenital causé 
Surveys in some states indicate that # 
total number may be higher than the ] 
500,000 indicated. The total cost of thes 
handicapped people to the nation is w 
known because no figures have ever bee 
compiled. However, figures are availabl 
for the condition of 53,000 persons r 
habilitated in 1948 under the prograi 
These figures show that 74% of them we 
unemployed and that 13% had _ ney 
worked. 61% were dependent upon othe 
usually members of their families, whil 
45% had dependents of their own who 
they could not support. Only 8% had ii 
surance benefits, usually of temporai 
character, and 8% were on public assis 
ance. 


WHAT REHABILITATION DOES 

As indicated above, 53,000 persons wel 
rehabilitated under the program in 194 
Three-fourths of them were men and on 
fourth women. The median age was 3 
years. More than 24,000 had suffered th 
loss of limbs or had other orthopedic im 
pairments. Over 6,000 were blind or ha 
serious visual defects; 4500 were deaf a 
hard of hearing; 4400 had tubercolosis 
over 2000 had heart disease; over 320 
liad mental or emotional disorders, an 
8300 had various disabilities. 


After medical examinations, surgery 
where indicated, fitting with artificial 
limbs, hearing aids, counsel, guidanee, r 
education and training, these 53,000 pel 
sons became self-supporting, productiv 
workers. It is interesting to note that 5,03 
became professional, semi-professional an 
managerial workers ; 7,955 went into cler 
cal work; 3,176 into sales; 4,221 into agr 
culture, while 8,654 became skilled work 
ers; 7,796 became semi-skilled workers 
and 3,807 were family workers and house- 
Wives. 

REHABILITATION PAYS OFF 
_ With federal aid to a blind person cost 
ing $492 per year and aid to dependen' 


(Continued on page 4, col. 1) 
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On Social Frontiers 


the National Health Front. All is 
oing well with the American Medical 
‘lation’s fight on national health leg- 
on. Although the doctors alignea 
ithe A.M.A. are putting up $25 each 
cht what they call ‘‘socialized medi- 
* not all A.M.A. members agree. A 
rful group has organized ‘‘The Phy- 
vs Forum,’’ with some of the out- 
‘ing medical men and women of the 
nm as sponsors. In a letter dated Feb- 
~ 7, 1950, the Physician’s Forum de- 
d that the A.M.A. has raised a bud- 
»£f $3,500,000 to fight the national 
li plan and has employed the public 
sons firm of Whittaker and Baxter, 
are ‘‘directing the honorable profes- 
sof medicine into political paths . . 
“ge and growing number of physici- 
na The Physician’s Forum, also mem- 
of the American Medical <Associa- 

fundamentally disagree with the 
nt policies of the Association .. . 
«sands of physicians,’’ says the letter, 
ashamed that the A.\M.A. is fighting 
ublic welfare.’’ 


* * 3S 


ww the U.S. Supports International 
eration. Although the United States 
ee of the chief proponents of interna- 
1 cooperation, Congress does not fol- 
up this policy with adequate financing 
ee international commitments we have 
». A statement released by the Depart- 
. of State on February 10, 1950, 
rs that we have not dealt generously 
-qnternational organizations. For ex- 
»e, the U.S. is a member of the World 
eth Organization (WHO), a U.N. or- 
but our contribution to it is limited 
_,920,000 by action of the 80th Con- 
., despite the fact that it is doing a 
udid work on behalf of world health. 
her U.N. organ, the Food and Agri- 
ural Oragnization (FAO) is helping 
‘Ive the world’s food problem, but we 
ibute only $1,250,000 as against $2,- 
"00 needed. Our contribution to the 
-national Labor Organization (ILO) 
‘ited to $1,091,739, as against $1,750,- 
proposed. To the South Pacific Com- 
ion, a non-U.N. agency advising gov- 
nents on dependencies or trust terri- 
-s in the South Pacific, we are giving 
ryear $50,000, on a budget of $405,000, 
zainst $75,000 proposed. To the Am- 
in Institute for the Protection of 
dhood the 70th Congress voted an an- 

grant of $2,000, which was raised to 
900 in 1947, but the bulk of it is in 
‘ult for the years 1946 to 1949. 


* * * 


id-Century Conference for Peace. The 
mittee for Peaceful Alternatives, con- 
ng of some of the best known figures 
sligion and education, is calling a Mid- 
tury Conference for Peace to be held 
Yhicago on May 29-30. Headquarters 
» been opened at 158 West 56th Street, 
- York 19, N.Y., with Dr. Willard Up- 
3 as executive secretary. 


World Council (Cont’d from p 1, ¢ 2) 

“We suggest the following propositions 
both as guides for national policy and as 
criteria for exercising moral judgment up- 
on governments: 

‘‘1) That governments not only indicate 
readiness to enter into international con- 
sultations for the international control of 
armaments but that they manifestly take 
the initiative in pressing for such consul- 
tations. 

“*2) That governments announce a poli- 
cy of willingness to make a fresh start in 
these consultations and give tangible evi- 
dence of their desire to proceed in a spirit 
of cooperation and goodwill. 

“*3) That governments, in preparation 
for and in process of consultation, repudi- 
ate the policy of seeking national advan- 
tage to the disadvantage of other nations 
and, if need be, take reasonable risks to 
secure international agreement. 

‘‘4) That governments, by the exercise 
of their sovereign power, show their intent 
to delegate such authority to international 
agencies as may be necessary for effective 
multilateral control of armaments. 

“‘Equally important for consideration 
by the churches, we are convineed, are the 
measures by which international cooper- 
ation for constructive purposes may be 
promoted. We suggest particularly that 
attention be given to: 

““1) The part of national governments 
in the United Nations program for assist- 
ance for underdeveloped areas. 

‘*2) The extent for which government 
funds now assigned to military prepar- 
ations can be diverted to measures promot- 
ing comity through mutual assistance on 
« world scale. 

‘*3) The ways in which people and gov- 
ernments, particularly in lands between 
which serious tensions now exist, can de- 
velop harmonious relations through cul- 
tural, professional, social and religious 
cooperation.”’ 


Security and Freedom 
(Continued from page 1, col. 3) 


employment in the executive branch of 
the government. Under this order the 
Loyalty Review Board, established for the 
purpose, has checked 3,000,000 files and 
made 10,000 full investigations, including 
every person concerning whom any suspi- 
cion had been raised. In the process a few 
persons have been dismissed and a some- 
what larger number have resigned. But 
chairman Seth W. Richardson, conserva- 
tive Republican, former Assistant Attor- 
ney General under President Herbert 
Hoover, testified before the present sub- 
committee that ‘‘not one single case of 
espionage nor evidence ‘‘directing toward 
espionage’’ has been found. This program 
has been attacked as itself disloyal to dem- 
ocratic principles on the ground that the 
accused is never informed as to the 
charges against him nor the source of 
them, nor given opportunity to confront 
(Continued on page 4, col. 2) 


John Foster Dulles, 
“War or Peace?” 


.\ book by John Foster Dulles dealing 
with post-war relations between the West 
and the Soviet Union is bound to attract 
altention, whether his readers agree with 
his point of view or not. In his ‘‘War or 
Peace,’’ published by Macmillan in mid- 
April, Mr. Dulles attempts to make clear 
the post-war policies of the West, and in 
particular of the United States vis-a-vis 
the Soviet Union as these policies have de- 
veloped through the Atlantic Charter, the 
Dumbarton Oaks Conference, the San 
Francisco Conference on the United Na- 
tions Charter, and through the United Na- 
tions in operation. He shows how that pol- 
icy was applied to Lran, Greece, Korea, 
Israel, Indonesia, the blockade of Berlin, 
the Italian colonies, the North Atlantic 
Pact and the Marshall Plan. He devotes a 
section to ‘‘The Measure of Our Foreign 
Policies,’’? and still another to ‘‘ What 
Needs to be done.’’ 

Mr. Dulles has earned the right to be 
heard on the subject on which he writes. 
He was a minor member of the American 
delegation to Versailles to write the peace 
treaty at the end of World War I. He 
served from 1942 to 1948 as chairman of 
the Federal Council of Churches’ Coin- 
mission on a Just and Durable Peace and 
has been a top advisor to every American 
secretary of State since the end of World 
War II, including Secretary Acheson. He 
has also been one of our chief delegates to 
the United Nations. Those who want to 
know what’s cooking in international af- 
fairs should spend $1 and get at least the 
baper bound edition of ‘‘War or Peace.’’ 

J.A.C. 


Heifers of Good Will 


The Heifer Project Committee reports 
on activities to date show that over 6,000 
heifers have been transported to the vari- 
ous countries or areas where need existed. 
In addition to the heifers over 5,000 goats 
have gone to Japan and Okinawa. Of this 
number some 2,000 have gone to Japan; 
the Okinawa project recently completed 
included 2,770 animals. 

On both of these projects the coopera- 
tion of the Army was most valuable, by 
its cooperation in providing transporta- 
tion and necessary feed for the animals 
during the voyage. Transportation was 
provided by a few ships being fitted with 
the necessary stalls, ete., to care for a few 
hundred animals each trip, thereby pro- 
viding for an outlet for the animals as 
ihey were assembled on the West coast. 

About 100 men gave their time on a vol- 
untary basis to accompany the animals to 
eare for them during the voyage. These 
men have become real ambassadors of good 
will and Christian service, who bring back 
some glowing and thrilling reports of their 
experiences and the deep and profound 
eratitude displayed by our needy brethren 
of these countries who have suffered the 
terrible havoe of war. These reports stag- 

(Continued on page 4, col. 3) 


Federal Aid Pays 
(Continued from page 2, col. 3) 


children averaging $792 per family per 
year, the total cost of rehabilitating these 
53,000 persons looks like a good business 
proposition at $460 per person. And re- 
member, the rehabilitation cost is for once, 
while the relief costs are on an annual 
basis. 


Some of the situations described by Mr. 
Shortley are dramatic. In a certain state 
35 disabled persons were receiving public 
assistance at the rate of $21,160 a year. 
After rehabilitation, public assistance was 
discontinued and they were earning $49,- 
868 per year. In another state, 140 per- 
sons were receiving $92,400 per year i 
public welfare benefits. The same individ- 
uals, after vocational rehabilitation, were 
earning at the annual rate of $156,240 per 
year. In another state, 401 persons left re- 
lief rolls from July 1942 to July 1947 
through rehabilitation. A follow-up in 
1947 showed that 70% had not returned 
to relief at any time and that group was 
self-supporting and earning at the rate of 
£614,446 per year. Individaul cases are as 
dramatic. Truck driver H.B. had to quit 
work because of a rheumatic heart. His 
family was receiving $193 per month Aid 
to Dependent Children, plus cost of medi- 
cal care. After rehabilitation he was 
placed in a safe job where he earns $50 
per week — more than in his former job 
— and the ADC grant was stopped. 


The total figure for the 53,000 rehabili- 
tated persons is equally astounding. It will 
be recalled that 74% were unemployed or 
had never worked at the time the reha- 
bilitation process began. (An additional 
3% were disabled farmers or family work- 
ers.) Only 23% were working and these 
were in unsafe or unsuitable jobs. This 
latter group was earning at the rate of 
$320.75 per person per year, or a total of 
$17,000,000 for the group. After rehabili- 
tation the total group (53,000) reported 
earnings of $86,000,000 per year, or at the 
rate of $1,622.68 per person, and were 
paying federal income taxes at the rate of 
$5,000,000 per year, in addition to local, 
state, and other taxes. In the first five 
years of operation of the federal-state re- 
habilitation program 220,000 men and wo- 
men were rehabilitated. These persons 
have already increased their earnings and 
the nation’s purchasing power by $900,- 
000,000 and have paid federal income 
taxes totaling $70,000,00. 


These are but material benefits. The 
moral and spiritual values to the bene- 
ficiaries cannot be computed. Rehabilita- 
tion of the broken and handicapped is 
part of the nation’s program of moral 
righteousness. From it each citizen should 
derive a sense of satisfaction and pride in 
his country. 


J.A.C. 
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Security and Freedom 
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his accusers. But the US Court of Ap- 
peals has upheld the constitutionality of 
the Order in a 2 to 1 opinion. 


Other efforts to deal with this problem 
apply to teachers. New York State has 
the Fienberg law, now being tested in the 
courts, designed to eliminate all question- 
able teachers from public schools, colleges 
and universities. Under a similar law in 
Maryland, the Ober law, the first person 
to be dismissed was a Quaker who declined 
to sign the special oath of loyalty re- 
quired. The most publicized case is that 
of the University of California, where 
practically the entire faculty of some 11,- 
000 have refused to sign a special oath 
required by The Regents. In a number of 
universities, notably the University of 
Chicago, faculties have levied on them- 
selves an appropriation of a small per- 
centage of their salaries to support their 
fellow teachers in California who are vic- 
tims of this action. 


The Senate Judiciary Committee has 
reported out the Mundt-Ferguson bill, 
companion to the Nixon bill in the House, 
which would define ‘‘Communist politi- 
eal’? and ‘‘Communist-front’’ organiza- 
tions as ‘‘conspiratorial . . . whose pur- 
pose it 1s by treachery, deceit, . . . es- 
pionage’’ and other measures ‘‘to estab- 
lish a Communist totalitarian dictator- 
ship’’ in the United States. The bill sets 
up a ‘‘Board’’ of three members to desig- 
nate which organizations belong to either 
of these two categories. Such organiza- 
tion would be subjected to disabilities that 
would make its continued existence vir- 
tually impossible. Moreover, any individ- 
ual supporting or trying to support any 
organization of either type would be pun- 
ishable. He could demand a hearing be- 
fore the Board but would not be allowed 
trial by jury and is not guaranteed infor- 
mation in advance regarding the charges 
which he would face. Opposition to these 
bills is succinctly summed up by Mayor 
William O’Dwyer of New York City, with 
reference to the Mundt-Nixon bill in the 
80th Congress of which the present bills 
are merely a re-statement: ‘‘This bill pro- 
vides a dangerous short-cut to thought 
control and police-state regulation.’’ 


Another move to deal with this issue is 
what Mr. Baldwin ealls ‘‘the dangerous 
security amendments to the National Sci- 
ence Foundation bill.’’ These House 
amendments would require the F.B.I. both 
to investigate and to certify as ‘“‘loyal’’ 
every beneficiary and employee of the pro- 
posed Foundation. Dr. Hugh C. Wolfe, 
chairman of the Federation of American 
Scientists, in a discussion sponsored by the 
New York Committee on Atomic Informa- 
tion, said that the proposals would set up 
a “police state,’’ controlling all scientists 
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connected with the Government. 
F.B.I. would become ‘‘detective, jut 
and jury to try any individual, and 
would all be done in secret. The indiy 
val would have no recourse after 
trial.’’ It is some comfort to know that 
F.B.I. promptly announced that it 
sired no such role. 


In the first wave of similar hysteria 
sweep over America, incident to 
French Revolution, and giving birth 
the Alien and Sedition laws of the 179( 
Thomas Jefferson waged a successful eg 
paign for the presidency in opposition 
the whole movement toward repression 
thought and expression. And in his ina 
ural address, March 4, 1801, he declar 
‘If there be any among us who wish 
dissolve this Union, or to change its 
publican form, let them stand undistu 
ed, as monuments of the safety with wh 
error of opinion may be tolerated wh 
reason is left free to combat it.’’ 

W.\ 


Heifers of Good Will 
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ger the imagination of any American | 
has not been an eyewitness. 


In addition to these shipments from 
States some animals were purchased 
Denmark and Switzerland and shipped 
to Europe. 


Along with contributions of anin 
funds have been contributed by child 
through Vacation Bible Schools, Sunt 
school classes, youth groups, farm peoy 
civic and service clubs, and councils 
churches. Denominational groups 
Joined in this ecumenical enterprise. 


The lowly animal has become the 
dium through which some profound spi 
ual experiences have come not only te 
recipient of the animals, but likewise 
the contributor, who becomes alive to 
kind of world in which we live and s 
survival in an atomic age. 


_At the present time the committee ¢ 
tinues to send heifers to Germany wh 
the local committee in cooperation W 
the food and agriculture people of the g 
ernment have authorized a program to1 
some 1200 head of dairy heifers. Appr 
imately 500 of this number have go 
While the committee has used all availe 
tunds to date to purchase animals, th 
appears to be a continued interest to eo 
plete the project. However, this can 
achieved only by a continued sharing 
both animals and cash with which to 0 
chase additional animals. The actual oee 
transportation costs are being covered | 
B.C.A. funds,thus enabling all funds 0 
for cattle and necessary feed while 
route. 
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